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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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SELECTED MORAL TALES. | man near him, and said, in an under tone, ‘‘ do you | seemed like that instant, when the victim’s neck is 

ee EN eo | mark that yonder glim has shut in, that those clouds | ready, and before the fatal axe falls. Yet Frederick 

Brom the Memorial | are condensed, and do you see that feathery maze cast but a glance at the mast, and again settled into 

—————— Sa approaching us at the rate of twenty knots an hour, |a reverie, as an indiflerent spectator of the work of 
THE BiNNACLHE. upon our weather bow !”’ the Almighty. 

Tue followimg narrative is from the lips of a sea- And what then !”’ was the reply. Lhe first shock careened the ship almost to a leve! 


, “ What then pn em sagen be ignorant ‘with the sea—she then went m ijestically onward, 
iat an equinoctial gale will be likely to give US 4 triumphing over the waters ‘ike a warrior in the 
yons, similar to those disclosed im the tale. To wet birth for supper—or Uhat it is now coming ON 43 | pride of vict ry. But onward and more furious 
transplant it, from the scene and circumstances of though the very devil directed 1! Come, Mon- came the foes. Brace after brace snapped—sea af 
its delivery, detracts much from its effect. The sieur Melancholy, give us a specimen of your man- ter sea swept the decks, as if sea and air were con 
scenery adds to the play, and both are dependant uood—you are aware that my jack -tars will stand by ‘tending for the prize. The cheering shouts of 
for their interesting qualities upon the state of the)" * long as a spike holds, yet they love your Frederick rose amid the roar and crash of elements 
listener’s mind. Let him who has buta single touch jacknite better than my whole carcase—cheer up, until one wave, more violent than the rest, tore the 
ef romance in his composition, imagine himself on gre bed luck to the winds, belp us to pm and captain from the deck, and he was seen amid the 
the relentless deep, away from all that he holds, “ ho knows but happiness may swait you. | froth, struggling in the agonies of death. There was 
dear, subjected to the dominion of wind and wave,| 1 would rather,” soliloguised the young man,! a wild shriek which burst fiom the crew, as the 
and passing a vacant hour among the sailors on the ~ be gasping in those dark waters, which are now ship settled under its burthen of waters, aud when 
forecastle, listening to their wild tales of storm and |!!! 4 anger around me, and grope my Way ito she arose from the blow, not a particle of rigging 
death, and he then may have a faint idea of that) ese Suu coral cavers, Which are yawning beneath was standing—the masts were over the side, and 
mute attention which was bestowed upon ¢his sim-| “*- “4s 1 not born to @ loriune, and Lave L net en- the decks swept as closely as though some tremen- 
ple story. The author pretends to no other credit dured penury! Were not these Lands once suit) dous machine had, at one onset, severed each tim 
than that which is due to a translator. | wilh luxury, and are they not now Lardened by tou! ber and stanchel. The mate looked fearfully to the 
* A light in the biunacle.” This order was given Did 1 not love thee, Mary, and wert not (hou, my situation of the captain, and then turned his eye to- 
in that peremptory manner, which shows that a man bud of bliss, blighted by uustortune !—art thou not ward the place where Frederick had stood. Ina 
is either ill at ease with himself, or with those pecu- the bride of another! Why ts it, that, uearless my- moment he saw the latter buffeting his way toward 
liar circumstances in which he is then involved. | °*!4 Others attach themselves to me, merely to be the former, having in his hand the topgallant-yard, 
He, from whose lips this order came, knew not but! drawn ito that vortex of ruin, which mune own and apparently swimming from the vessel. Two 
fhat it might be deemed unmanly in him to begin, gome down has created! A home under these! seas more brought the captain on deck, nearly ex- 
at that moment, to guard against the worst. The troubied waves, were better than to live a thing hausted, who murmured “ Frederick,” and became 
topmasts had been struck, the rigging coiled away) without a hope, under a seeming lair sky of peace, insensible. 
in the most seamanlike style, and the sun had now) “4° the Hery demon of despair is burning all wih) The gale died away by degrees, though the swell 
sunk beneath a chaos of pillowy clouds, leaving’ me. Yet these poor contowe love me; they love of the sea still continued, and the next moming 
scarce a star, as a sentinel to watch over the dreary lifo—i must save them. dawned upon a mastiess bark, which lay in her in- 
waste of waters. Yet, to the inexperienced eye, there He started from his musing posture, and it was as efficiency upon the billows, with spars floating all 
was nothing to warrant any preparation against an ut lightuing had flashed across the decks. ‘The cry ‘around her. A disabled ship, with but a bare fore- 
approaching tempest. A summer evening breeze) ¥**> - rederick sees danger, aid we must do our | mast standing, was seen caprioling upon the waves 
gently filled the reefed foresail, and the helinsman| “4#0St- Phe toresail was handed, a balauce-reeted astern, and the elements were gradually and slowly 
was warbling snatches of sea-songs, intermingled  St0T™-Staysail placed im its stead; he was on the subsiding. 
with sundry and diverse musical caricatures of Auld) ™#Mtop, bowspnit, and im every part of the slup al-| Captain Sears’ feelings were so goaded, that he 
Lang Syne. most at the same instant, The excitement was such, was almost driven mad, when he recollected that 
But the captain and mate were observed to con-| Wat an indifferent observer would have thought ‘hig young companion had sacrificed himself upon 
verse together in low tones, and often to look at the “at all was in sport—that a visiter Was coming, oF the altar of romantic friendship. The last words 
rigging, and to cast stolen glances toward the sky, | 4 merry-making on foot. The captain and mate which he had heard from Frederick’s lips, while 
which was then dying every object with a fearful | seemed to have delegated their authority, and Fred- | they were on the waves together, were continually 
crimson. The expiring sun-light, as it tell upon the | rick, the moving cause of all which followed. An. ringing in his ears, “ you have competence and do 
face of Captain Sears, gave, in deep outlines, one | 4nstant of stillness occurred after all was done, when | mestic attachments—I have neither; take this and 
of those expressive countenances, which are fre- | Frederick walked leisurely up to the captain, and be saved.” 
quently found among the seamen of New-England ; | putting off all restraint, grasped his hand, and in the | Jurymasts were raised, repairs made, the sailors 
and one could almost trace marks of the storm upon’ /ofty tone of despair, urged him to state, when (if |Jamented the fate of their beloved comrade, and, at 
his weather-beaten visage. On board of his ship! ever) he should see his Mary, that she was the last last, their destined port was reached in safety. 
he was a perfect autocrat; but in the bosom of his object upon which his earthly thoughts had rested. | J cannot describe Mary. It is well known thet e 
family, or in the social circle, he was the unaffected, The pressure was warmly returned with the reply, |coincidence exists between man’s life end the sees 
amiable sailor, pretending to uothing in art or sci-/ * We have too long (duty to the contrary not- | and winds—upon the ocean, in one latitude, the 
ence higher than the truck, or deeper than the keel | withstanding) kept ourselves as strangers ; should | breath of heaven stirs not ies face “ too roughly” — 
of his own veseel. There was a beam in his eye, at not survive, you will find that | have remembered |in another, there are the demons of destruction rag- 
ee ~Secypnt~ceeirenly sym cet you. But I must attend ay Sees. Assint ma~-took ing in their fiercest mood. With man it is thus—to- 
; at yon mist, created by the storm, as it takes off the | Jay his course is that of the placid river—to-mor- 
seemed to ring from his strung nerves, while a stoic-| tops of the sea. Farewell.” row, what once was peace, is thrown into commo- 
ism, as to the result, might have been drawn from) Frederick repaired to his station, and viewed |tion, and the original beauty is changed. On the 
ety ae a rere aon glee sahaher eke epieespr oy Wl imay Cle bp Py 
, y sounds of contest heard, as the winds and) easy listlessness upon the margin of the sea, entire- 
gestures, and with sedulous haste obeyed his orders, waters met in their fight ; the frighted sea-bird, as ly uncouscious that every part of it was not as quiet 
as given through the medium of his mates. |, she fled from the mad onset, was heard screaming | as that which met her gaze. I cannot describe Mary, 
A gradual increase of the breeze was noticed,|| in the distance; the saddened look of the sailor, as || as I have said; but she was one who seemed born 
and the hesitation of the commander seemed chang-| he watched the approach of the elemental army, be- | to cheer, and not to sadden—there was a joyousness 
ed from deubt to certaiusty. He tured toa young | tokened thoughts of his far home and fire-side—all lin her dark eye, yet sorrow dwelt around her lip 


man, as related on board of a vessel upon the Atlan- 
tic, when indications of a storm were upon the hea- 
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It was not that her ringlets were glossy-——not that 
she was fair—not that her cheeks wore the hue of 
health ; I have seen many such, and forgotten them ; 
but it was the combination of all her features, set 
off by a lovely form, which interested as a whole, 
and which, once seen, would have been held up, 
not as a standard of beauty, but as a prototype of a 
being, by whom man would wish to be beloved. 
Her thoughts were upon the sea, upon one ship 
which was daily expected. 

The moon was then shining upon the white tops 
of the bounding wave ; the distant cloud just blushed 
the edge of the horizon with the damask tinge of 
lightning, and the mild wind, as it threw back her 
raven hair, blew auspiciously for the return of Fre- 
derick. I will not say but that she more than once 
thought of an event which might follow. Sie 
coursed the winding shore, stopped to view a piece 
of the wreck of some ship which had just floated 
on shore, burst into tears, and went home to weep | 
over the dangers of the sea. There is a loveliness 
in the grief of a beautiful woman, which interests 
deeply, although we know not the cause of her sor- 
row ; it is not allied to love, when we behold it, but 
it constrains us to vow that we will achieve impos- 
sibilities to remove it. Mary had a lively, buta 
sensitive affection, and that piece of perhaps anti- 
quated wreck, which she beheld, was the harbinger 
of a destruction to her dearest hopes. Association, 
with its shadowy forms, will sometimes daunt the 
mind more eflectually, than when reality presents 
to one the tangible forms of human wo. It was 
thus with Mary ; a decayed piece of a wrecked ship 
which had long since been covered by the deep, 
awoke terrors for the fate of her lover which were 
not the less severe because they were the work of 
her imagination. 

al * * - ° 


} 


A few years passed by, when the commander, 
who had not forgotten the perils of that night which 
have been faintly described, called together, at an 
inn, the crew who were his companions in the fear- 
ful scene. He sat at the head of the table, a true 
picture of the open-hearted, generous seaman ; with 
his mate on his right, and his hardy tars around him, 
He seemed sad, as if some associations connected | 
with former years, had brushed a dark wing across 
his memory. The careless jokes of bis unthinking | 
companions awoke no smile upon his lips. He had 
discharged his solemn errand from Frederick to 
Mary, who, even now, was exclusively devoted to | 
the memory of her first and only love. The death | 
of her interested suitor, previous to the binding of | 
the fatal knot, had absolved her from the necessity | 
of obeying her parents. She was alone, “ a mere | 
waif upon the world’s wide common,”’ the mistress 
of a fortune bequeathed her by her lately deceased | 
parents, and though in the bloom of youth and beau- | 
ty, Was anxious to join in the world of spirits that 
one who in death could not forget her. The re- 
collection of these things weighed down the spirits 
of the captain, and the shade of Frederick seemed 
to upbraid him for the present apparent festivity. 
Twice had he left the table, with his hand upon 
his brow, and ixed in agitation across the long 
room of their enierte'nment. He gazed from the 
window, and the moon looked down in her efful 
gence upon the frost as it spangled the meadow, and 
glittered upon the trees; in the distance, the rude 
sea gamboled in its frolic ; the lighthouse twinkled 
on the beetling bluff, and his own ship rode majes- 
tically at her moorings. The tear stole down his 


bronzed cheek, as he thought of his young friend, 
and a reverie of painful reminiscences was fast com-| 
ing over him, when duty, the seaman’s watch-word, 
recalled him to a sense of his situation, and with an 
effort he returned to his seat, and filled a bumper 
They all rose, and 


‘* to the memory of Frederick.” 


a trembling in the hand, and a quiver of the lip | intellectual faculties and propensities, but he can 
could be seen among them, as the cup was slowly | foresee each particular event of life, and can discover 
raised to drink an almost sacred toast. They were the exact period when these propensities, either 
scarcely seated, before the door opened, and a sailor, | good or evil, will be called into action. In the bright 
in a neat, yet coarse dress, accompanied by a cabin! configurations of fortunate stars, or the lowering 
boy, apparently about eighteen years of age, came shades of hostile irradiations, he foresees, with an 
in, and the sailor, without ceremony, took a seat at unerring eye, the different prospects, as they indi 
the foot of the table, still keeping on his shining vidually appear in the vista of futurity; thus pos 
tarpaulin, while the cabin-boy stood behind his) sessing a knowledge, which, of all others, approaches 
chair. The Captain seemed to think this an un-| the nearest to divinity, even as the science itself is 
warrantable intrusion, and in his gruffest tone ob-| of all others, the most sublime and beautiful. Even 


‘served, ‘‘shipmate, you bear down upon us with-! astronomy, without the sister science of sidereal in 


out showing colours; come, give us a toast, to as-| fluence, is but a ‘‘ casket without a jewel,” and 
certain whether you are not a pirate ; as for your presents but a mighty combination of numbers and 
Bob-o-lincoln, yonder, he appears to be in a dead) nothingness. Who, then, shall dare to revile the 
calm ; send him round under my lee.” The cabin- astrologer? Who shall dare to gainsay the superio 
boy went behind the captain, the can was tilled, and rity he possesses over the professors of every othe: 


all were in readiness for the stranger’s toast. ‘‘ 1) science? He, alone, of al! other students, can, with 


will give you,” said he, “ light in the binnacle !”’ | propriety, adopt the words ot Milton :— 
The scene was picturesque. The Captain drop-| 


ped his glass, and leaned forward with a supersti- | 


Into the heav'n of heav’ns I have presumed, 
An earthly guest. and drawn empyreal air 





tious earnestness in his gaze. 


alternately from the Captain to the concealed coun- 
, | see his cloven | 
foot,’’ quoth an Irishman, as he peeped under the 
table; a sound box, well applied to the ear of the 
captain, from the pretended cabin-boy, and a loud 





tenance of the stranger. ‘ By 


The sailors looked) The fates have decreed his destiny ; the horoscope 


of his fortunes is fixed, and unalterable as the laws 
of the universe ; (subject only to divine controul ;) 
and, while absorbed in contemplation of those ce- 
lestial orbs, whether fixed or erratic, benign or ma- 
levolent, he alone can be resigned in all things 


laugh from the stranger, revealed Frederick and) which he has foreseen, and is the only true philo- 


Mary to the astonished listeners. 


night of the storm : 
riches : 


The binnacle, 
and the ship astern, had saved Frederick on the 
fortune had favoured him with) at an immeasurable and almost infinite distance, t 
he had returned, the master of a noble ship, 


sopher, that, like the eagle, can soar in the meridian 
brightness of the sun of science, leaving all others 


grope their way amidst the paths of theoretic dark- 


that very evening; Mary had welcomed him with | ness, orthe glimmering of erudite scepticism. 


rapture ; and their little plot of surprise, to Captain | 


The celestial intelligences are so strangely placed 


Sears and his crew, had been carried into happy) in the nativity of the Duke of Bordeaux, heir to the 


effect. 


Mary suffered for her bravery in masquerading, 
by a loud smack from the Captain, before she effect- 
Frederick was doomed to pay the 
whole of the reckoning ; and every sailor, together 
with Captain Sears, received an invitation to the 
wedding, which was held in jovial style, at a seat. 


ed her escape. 


adjoining to the Captain’s, which Frederick had pur- 
chased with the fruits of his sea voyage. IcHapop. 





THE ESSAYIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE ASTROLOGER. 


Oft, while calm night's dark wings the globe surround, 
When the pale moon begins her lonesome round, 

Then does the soul to starry orbs repair, 

Those radiant worlds that float in ambient air ; 

And, with a recular confusion, stray, 

Oblique, direct, along the wrial way ; 

Then, with an anxious mind their rays we scan, 

And hence we learn what they presage to man.— VIRGIL 
Celestial and immortal powers! 

Ob! ait my pen. What in me is dark 

Tliumine: while I presume to treat 

Of fate, and chance,and change, in sublunary thiugs. MILTON. 


For centuries after centuries all branches of 
jlearning were either made subservient to astrology, 


or carried on in close alliance with it. In the east, 
where it first arose, at a period of very remote anti- 
quity, it still even now holds sway. In Europe, and 
in every part of the world where learning had “ im- 
pressed the human soil,” astrology reigned supreme 
until the middle of the seventeenth century. It en- 
tered into the councils of princes, it guided the policy 
of nations, and ruled the daily actions of individuals 
All this is attested by the records of every nation 
which has a history, and by none more fully than 
those of England; in which country, if astrology 
continue to gain ground among the fashionable, in 
proportion to what it has done of late years, it will 
soon become not only highly popular, but will form 
a most conspicuous feature in the system of learning 
as taught at the universities, where it is now exten- 
sively patronised. 

The astrologer can not only discern the moral and 


throne of France, that I am induced to make a few 
astrological remarks thereon :—he was born at Paris, 
September twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, at two hours, thirty-five minutes, A. M. The 
planet Venus has just arisen; Sol predominates it 
the ascendant, and is in close conjunction wit! 
Mercury; both of which are in opposition to Safurn 
whose pernicious course is rendered farther malevo- 
lent by his retrograde motion, and increase of power 
| thereby. Luna, who is apheta, is placed also in a 
' curious station, for she is afflicted by the approach 
ing aspects of both Sol and Saturn ; while, at the 
| same time, considerably weakened by the sesqui 
quadrate of Mars ; and even comes in for his 
share of malignant influence, as if the hostile machi 
nery were not complete without his pernicious ac 
quisition. 
The natural consequences of these violent confi 
| gurations to the luminaries, will cause much sick- 
ness during the infant state ; and, without the inter 
| position of Divine Providence, the royal infant is no 
fated for a very long life. In the early part oi 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, Sol will arrive 
to the obnoxious rays of Saturn by an opposite as 
pect, and Luna is unfortunately afflicted by the same 
configuration with Herschel. The physical results 
of these afflicting stars promise no very favourabl 
conclusion. This nativity is in other respects of 
fortunate description, should the evil influences now 
operating be any way averted, and life be pr 
Raruaet 





longed. 





STANDARD OF RECTITUDE —A man should early 
fix a standard of rectitude in his own mind, shou! 
frequently, in private, measure his conduct thereby 
should note his deviations therefrom, and at the 
same time. by his observations on other people 
should endeavour to improve this ideal standard, o! 
which, however, he should admit no alteration 
without the most serious conviction. Such a man 
will act with confidence—his conduct will be mark 


| ed with fortitude, yet he will obviate the errors 6! 


‘ obstinacy 
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|| Marmion, than a Metropolitan Doric temple of re- 
|ligion. It is adorned with neither portico nor spire, 
and itis at once destitute of taste and grandeur. It is 
surrounded by a cemetery, in which Affection has 
raised some elegant monuments, and planted arch- 
ing rows of melancholy yews, and weeping cy- 
presses, that mingle their gloomy foliage and diffuse 
|| a sombre shade over the desolate scene, pertectly in 
New-York, 2d February, 1826. || unison with the mournful ideas which such a place 
The city stretches itself principally along the | must naturally inspire in the mind. From the pul- 
East River, about four miles; and along the Hud-) pit of this church I have heard the voice of the 
son about the same extent. That part of New-| Rev. Wittiam TayLor give utterance to an elo- 
York “that spreads a couch” for the Hudson, has | quence as pure and lofty as any Christian temple 
been more recently built, and some of the streets |ever echoed. He inculcates the sublime truths of 
are spacious and elegant, especially Greenwich, | the Gospel with a glow of tervid expression that 
which for regularity and taste in the structure of | communicates conviction to the most stupid heart, 
the houses, can vie with your Dominick-street.| which it kindles with the fire of virtue. He ranks 
Canal-street has been built within the period of! in the foremost place amongst the pulpit orators of 
the last two years, and its majestic appearance the United states. In splendid elegance of diction, 
indicates the gradual progress of improvement, as in grandeur of imagery, and in the daring sweep of 
well as the extinction of that grotesque system of his classical allusion, he is eminently superior to Dr. 
Dutch architecture which existed here. All the Encuanp, the Bishop of Charleston. Dr. Eng- 
streets are generally well paved, and the side-| land has energy, but it is never animated with the 
walks flagged. Pearl-street is the theatre of com- poetry of eloquence ; for his style is cold, dogmatic, 
mercial transactions, where bales of merchandise,| and monotonous. Mr. Taylor’s style of preaching 
from all quarters of the globe, oppose barriers of ob- unfolds a spangled tissue of empassioned sensibility, 
struction opposite every door, to the progress of the) graceful elegance, and sublime majesty. He daz- 
pedestrian. This would be an intolerable evil in| zles the understanding and melts the hearts of his 
London or Dublin; but here they are better stoics hearers, while the unaffecting appeals of the Bishop 
than to think this blockading such a grievance, as | fall on the minds of his auditory like dews on the 
the interests of Mammon, and the sanction of cus- desert. Dr. England, like deschines, would be 
tom, that universal tyrant, have reconciled them to esteemed a prodigy of eloquence by those who never 
this disadvantage. In Wall-street, the Shydocks and heard the soul-entrancing harrangues of Demosthe- 
over-reachers, yclept Money Brokers, carry on their nes, In my next I shall let you have a panoramac 
occult operations against the fortunes and opulence view of the city-hall, as well as of the bench and 
of the unwary and credulous portion of the commu-) the bar of New-York. 
nity. New-York is advancing, with gigantic strides, 
to commercial aggrandisement ; anc its population 
is daily acquiring accession of number, and an ex- 
pansion ef intelligence. During the last vear more rete ; 
than twelve hundred new houses have been built Quesrsens.—Ten thousand pounds rowaed is of- 
ia ide ai aon aie tdci. i fered to any person or set of persons, who will truly 
é eer eee © maple. | Sere ’ and satisfactorily answer the following simple ques- 
Piety has dedicated numerous Temples to Religion. _ y ss 


If Thebes could boast of its hundred gates, New- gag ee _ ae a oe ee 
York can plume herself with the sanctity of pos-| 9." 1omas @ Bempis® no was Perkin Wardeck } 


sessing more than a hundred churches. It is true as Queen Mary an accomplice in the murder of 


g 1 J ri ‘4 me j » ire 
that these edifices are not models of ecclesiastical Lord Damley? Who was the prisoner in the iron 


\ . ask? y . amet : , Whole ail 
architecture. Though there are several quarries -- e — setae ge 6 — = hey 
of white marble in the vicinity of the city, from)". heap laasceeconyier Apeengemath x8 


whence fine blocks, equal in massy magnitude to wrote Icon Basilike * We would add one more ques- 
q F 


the ponderous pillars of the temple of Theseus at “ae a ots Ge cowaed 1 . 

Athens, still American genius has not yet produced 1 aye “ Cossmone?—ir. ‘Sengoent Popham, 
an Angelo, or a Wren, to lavish on their churches amen Syeenas es Ge House of Commons, which had 
the architectural grace of the Ionic, the grandeur of = long, and dene nothing, signs ee dey ” Queen 
the Corinthian, the <olemnity of the Doric, or the Ny ag che mg — — “ sow, Bis. Speaker, 
luxuriant decorations of the Composite order. The = 7 Has 809 boxe pana ve . een 
Episcopalian church of St. John, situated in one of | 7 ay it please your majesty—eleven weeks : 

the most beautiful squares in the city, must be ad-) . Lirr.—The following singular paragraph appears 
mitted as a chaste specimen of lonic architecture." @ letter, published in the Warrenton Reporter, 
St. John’s square is a miniature picture of Merrion from 2 person who lately emigrated to the west :— 
square in Dublin. It is the most fashionable resi- “s I have been through a great many ups and downs, 
Jence in the city. In its centre there is a small |” the course of my insignificant life, and experien- 
park, planted with trees, and enclosed with palisad- ced the whims and caprices of many sorts of people, 
ng, but through the interstices of which neither "4 ! find wherever I go it is the same; but the 
woodbine nor honeysuckle wave their fragrant ten- | 8T€atest curse I ever experienced, was living a de- 
drils. The sylvan Park in Merrion square presents pendent among my relations, in indigent circum- 
1 pleasing and poetic image of pastoral simplicity. S¥¢eS; and moreover, you must needs know, I 
Its shady arbours of aromatic shrubs, with its ver. have lived a great many kinds of lives—I have lived 
dant s »phas of grassy velvet, (on which Lady Mor- ‘a servant’s lite—a hegro’s life—a poor man’s lite— 
gan and Thomas Moore often mused on those splen- a middling lite--a farmer’s lite—a merchant’s life— 
did productions that have diademed their names 
with glory,) are dear to my memory, and often do 
they rise on the canvass of recollection, arrayed in 
all the florid charms which they once wore for me 
Chere are three Roman Catholic churches here, the /est*—and curse that life, I say, above all the 
the principal of which is St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a lives I ever lived.” 
massive pile of coarse granite, resembling more in Sens 
its gloomy aspect Constance’s prison, as described in 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LETTERS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF NEW-YORE, 


Written toa literary friend in Dublin, by E. E 
No. IIL. 


fi 
| 
| 
| 





AND TABLE-TALK. 


CHIT-CHAT 





a gentleman’s lLite—a playful lite—a lazy lite—an 


industrious life—a hog’s life—a dog’s lite—and, 
t 6 


above all, a dependent’s life—and find all the lives, 


taking them upon an average, nearly the same, but 





Ile got married since he re 
npanion, was a widow, with nur 


noved, and the lady whom he sel 
e « t i dr or 


eu as ae 


| Morners.—A pious, intelligent, and faithful mo- 
ther, is the greatest earthly blessing that a merciful 
providence can bestow on a child. If she performs 
her duty, her offspring will rise up and call her 
blessed. It is evident from the biographies of 
Washington and Dwight, that their intellectual 
moral greatness was derived from the blessing of 
heaven on the instruction and advice of their mo- 
thers. The same is no doubt true of many, if not 
all the worthies of our land, and the benefactors of 
our race 

LirHoGrapny.—Mr. Chalon, the celebrated ani- 
mal painter, has just engaged im a singular and inte 
resting undertaking, to depict, m six lithographic 
drawings, the * passions of the horse.”’ 

Distant FRIENDs.—The distant sounds of music, 
that catch new sweetness as they vibrate through 
the long-drawn valley, are not more pleasing to the 
ear, than are the tidings of far distant friends 

A GALLANT oFFicer.—A very handsome woman 
of fashion, observing lately, that she detested mas 
querades, a gallant officer in company replied, “ No 
wonder, madam, since you do so much execution— 
unmasked.” 

NATURAL AFFECTION AND FEROCITY OF A CAT 

—The following facts are well authenticated :—A 
family in the Lower Town of Quebec had a cat 
with kittens about two months old; one day the 
mistress of the house had occasion to open a cup 
board where provisions were kept, and on shutting 
it a kitten got squeezed by the door, and uttered a 
loud and piercing cry. The mistress of the house, 
after seeing that it was disengaged, apparently not 
much hurt, turned to go to another part of the room 
Presently the mother of the kitten came in, went 
up to it, and then flew furiously at the mistress of 
the house, first biting and scratching her arms, and 
|| proceeding to her neck, upon which she fixed ; 
the woman used her hands to preserve her eyes, 
lowering her head to preserve her throat; her cries 
alarmed her husband, who came into the room to 
her assistance ; the cat then let go her hold, receiv- 
ed a kick, passed under the stove to the other side 
‘of it, where she was followed by the man, she then 
repassed, making at the woman; but being pursued, 
she went out of the door, which was immediately 
closed. She then began to fly up against the door, 
uttering hideous cries; the family was so much 
alarmed that assistance was had, and finally the cat 
was killed on entering the door, partially opened 
for the purpose. The woman was much hurt, but 
her wounds are nearly healed. The cat had fre 
quently shown symptoms of boldness and ferocity 
when irritated, but never before in a way to excite 
alarm in the family. 

Har price.—An Irishman, just arrived in Lon- 
don, saw in a shopkeeper’s window, ‘ this superioi 
blanket for half price.’ As it was the very article he 
wanted, he quickly walked in and inquired the price 
of it. “ Five shillings,’ replied the seller. “ Chap: 
enough too, and I will buy it,” says Pat—and put 
ting it under his arm, he laid down half a crown, 
and was taking his leave, when the shopkeeper 
leaped over the counter, and interrupted his pas- 
sage, demanding two shillings and sixpence more 
«Didnt you advertise the blanket for half price?’ 
said the Hibernian, “and did’nt you say the price 
was five shillings? consequently, half price is half 
of that; so the d——1 burn myself and the blanket 

Finally, both parties ad 
when, after a patient exa 


if I give up my bargain 
journed to Bow-street ; 
mination before the magistrate, Pat was permitted t 
retain his purchase, and the blanket-seller warned 


never more to ticket his goods in the window for 
sale at half pri 

Insurny.—The consciousness of having done an 
injury, is sufficient punishment to a mind of sens 
bility 
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‘he would make a farmer of Shallowpate, and accor- 
. — dingly gave him a large farm, and procured an 
honest and industrious overseer for him. Matters 
SHUT THE DOOR. went on well enough, until, in the course of time, 
WANDERING through the country, without a local the old man died; and Shaliowpate could not bear 
home or a bosom friend to share the blessings of so- the idea that one of the overseer’s little boys should 
cial or domestic intercourse, my time has generally always follow him to shut the gates or put up the 
been spent among strangers. And being a pretty | bars, so he was discharged. Shallowpate, who ne- 
elose observer of the world, I have frequently been) ver shut the door—never put up the bars, soon be- 
enabled to benefit society by embodying, at leisure |came a prey to the devouring speculators; for 
hours, particularly when I spend a few days to rest | although he was without vice, and a tolerably good 
and refresh myself, such reilections as ay have oc- sort of man, yet when the time of ingathering of the 
curred during my peregrinations, As I am generally fruits of the earth came, he had nothing to gather ; 
assisted by a Familiar, « real and true descendant of | for the inveterate habit of leaving the doors open 
the far-famed oriental genii, | experience no diffi- | had let the cattle in, and his crops were destroyed, 
eulty in learning, at once, the habits, manners, and) and he had to sell a portion of his land for the sup- 
customs, of ali such people as I have any curiosity to | port of his tamily. The same course, in a few 
inquire about. This, it may be said, is a great pri- | years, made him what you now behold—an exam-!| 
vilege, and might be abused, much to the prejudice | ple to all others, to remember to Shut the Door. 
of many people who think their private vices entire- | Shortly after a sleek looking little man, in a plain, 
ly hid from the world: but as I have already suggest- | but rich dress, entered, apparently on up-toe, who 
ed my intention is to benefit society, I shall only | ¢ careiully shut the door; and betore he left it, telt 
notice such apparently trivial faults as by being long | that it was secure. His age appeared to be about 
indulged become inveterate, and ultimately prove | thirty, although my Familiar informed me that he 
injurious to individuals as well as community —an | had aves ® near halfa century. ‘ He was,” said my 
emendation of which will add much to the comfort) Familiar, “a poor boy, and was early taught the 
of others, and consequently their happiness for the | value of money by the want of it; and when he| 
time being. sot a sixpence for running of errands, he was sure 
In conformity to the injunction of the decalogue, | ‘to examine his pockets, and be certain there was 
I frequently rest on the Sabbath, and if within aj no hvle in the bottom. He always shut the door, 
reasonable distance of public devotional exercises, || and in after lite, in all his business, carefully puts 
attend them. Not long since, in an apparently|)up the bars. His crops are not destroyed—he is a 
prosperous village in the western country, less than) useful member of society, and to his descendants 
a thousand miles from this, on a cold and rainy Sun- | early inculcates the useful habit to put up the bars, 
day morning, I attended meeting ; and having, as is || —to shut the door.’ 
my usual custom, arrived early, and seated myself on | Another who entered and forgot to shut the door, 
a back seat in the gallery, as well to observe the | was Miss Polly Primrose, who, thirty years ago, led 
congregation as they entered, as not to be obnoxious | the van in all parties of pleasure. She was, in fact, 
to others by disturbing the devotion of those who the Belle of the village in which she resided—she 
enter for that purpose ; and, while adjusting my mind | was admired by all—but an unfortunate habit of not 
to the solemnity of the occasion, my attention was shutting the door, became confirméd and invete- 
suddenly aroused by an exclamation from one of the! rate, and now, alas! the dear creature laments the. 
lower pews of “ Suvr rue Door.” That, thought I, | circumstance which has been the means of retain- 
is right ; 
and many, I observed, were shivering with cold. 
The sexton had, either from negligence, or a want) 
of materials, lett the fire unkindled, and the open seat to shut the door. Here my Familiar recited a 
doors let in a volume of cold air, very much to the | tale calculated to draw the tear of sympathy from 
prejudice of those comtortable feelings with which the most obdurate. It is sufficient, however, to 
many left their warm fire-sides in the morning. li know that she was the daughter of a respectable 
Shut the door in cold weather, thought I, ought|| farmer—that in consequence of losing her mother 
to be engraven on the memory of every one, as ‘early, the care of the family devolved on her. A 
much as any command received by us from Divine | passion for dress and finery, for balls and parties, 
authority. || unrestrained, caused a neglect of home concerns. 
It seemed of no use ; for every few seconds some | The doors were not shut; the dairy suilered ; the 
boy would be sent from a pew nearest the door, to hogs upset the milk-pans ; the cats, rats, and mice 
rectify this breach of good manners, in those who destroyed the cheese ; and finally, while the males 
entered. Aroused by some very sensible feelings» were out at work on the farm, there being sufficient 
on the subject, | applied my ear to my coat sleeve, time, as she thought, and certainly there could be 
and inquired from my Fanmihar, (who, for conve- | no harm, to run over to Miss Gadabout’s, to hear 
nience, makes that his station,) the names, calling, something about what was going on—and it was 
habits, and circumstances, of many of them as they hard, too, to be obliged to stay in the house all day, 
entered the door, without shutting it, which I could | and—a thousand other equally meen reasons 
readily do without observation: and that the an- might be offered; she forgot to shut the door. A 
swers wiay be usetul to some of your readers, I now gust of wind blew the coals over the floor, and be- 
send them for publication, fore half of the first story was told, the house was 
“Who, and what is he!” said I, as aman about enveloped in flames. The father was reduced to 
the age of fifty entered, without shutting the door. cc all in consequence of not shutting 
Tall and meagre were his features ; his shirt collar the door. After a series of years she married, and 
unpinned ; the string of one of his shoes untied, and | ;ow has a family. Still the doors are not shut; the 
the cuff of his coat sleeve partly torn off. gates are left open—a rent in the children’s clothes 
“ That,” said my Familiar, “ is Shallowpate Care- grows larger—all, all remains op eee doors are 
less. His father intended him for one of the learned not shut. The care, labour, frugality and | ndustry 
professions ; but in his youth he neglected his stu- of an indulgent husband, are not a. Are to pre- 
dies at college. He never knew one lesson. And vent the prison doors from shutting on him. All in 
provided he could eat when hungry, and drink consequence of an unfortunate, cruel, despicable, 
when thirsty, thought of nothing else. Finding , and, I had almost said, accursed habit of not shut 


THE RE POSITORY. 





in all probability for the rest of her life. 


his eflurts uuavailing, the old geutleman concluded! ting the door 


for it was a bleak and cheerless morning, ing her a votary to single blessedness thus far, and | 


Another lady entered, and a gentleman left his 


jumped in together. 


Many other individuals, | as well those who did 
as those who did not shut the door, were scrutinized 
by my Familiar. But these cases are sufficient to 
induce us to be careful to shut the door. 


And now, my young friends—you young gentle 
men just entering on the theatre of life, will it not 
be of service to you, to form a resolution at this time, 
on the spot, and never break it, to shut the door? 
Do you feel a temptation to depart from, or break 
through any moral principles? Are you tempted 
carelessly to squander the hard earnings of your an 


|| cestors, or to devote any of your time to vice and 


folly? shut the door on the tempter ; and remember, 
that your moral character 1s the rule, by which, in 
after life, your reputation must be established ox 
broken down. Remember, that it is better to give 


||a pittance to the needy, who, aside from the gratifi- 


cation it affords you, will implore the blessings of 
providence in your behalf ; and, while thus employ 
ing your time, discretion shuts the door against vice 
and folly. 

And you, my pretty maidens, with rosy charms, 
and eyes beaming love—you, who are candidates for 
the bonds of matrimony ; remember, that to shut the 
door may be of use, and can never work evil. Shut 


| doors ; always shut the doors, and keep the doors 


shut. Once acquire the habit to shut the door, and 
you may smile at the trowns of fortune, and bid de- 
fiance to the votaries of vice. You may have the 
pleasing reflection, that you have added to the com- 
fort of some, without detracting from others. Shut 
the door against evil speakers, and suffer it not t 
be open for evil hearers. Shut the door against all 
Shut the door against al! 
wishes and desires not dictated by prudence, or jus 
tified by the Book of books. Let the door to your 
affections be doubly guarded by that best of watch 
men, prudence ; and happiness here may be you 
reward. Above all, in cold weather shut the door 
when you come into church, my lovely dears, and 
worthy dames, and if I am there, you will merit the 
thanks of the WANDERER 


evil communications. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


FEMALE INTREPIDITY 


The following is true. When the war of exter 
mination between the Indians and Kentuckians was 
at its height, those who inhabited the back parts of 
the State of Kentucky, were obliged to have thei 
houses built very strong, with loop-holes all around 
and doors always kept fastened, so as to repel any 
attack from the Indians. While the owner of one of 
these domestic fortresses was, with his slaves, at 
work on the plantation, a negro, who was posted 
near the house, saw, approaching, a party of Indians 
He immediately ran to the house, and the foremos! 
Indian after him. The Indian was the fleetest, and 
as the door opened to admit the negro, they bot! 
The other Indians being some 
distance behind, the door was instantly closed by 
the planter’s wife within, when the negro and Indiau 
grappled. Long and hard was the struggle, for as 
in the case of Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu, the 
one was the stronger, and the other more expert 
but strength, this time, was the victor, for they fell 
the Indian below ; when the negro, placing his knees 
on his breast, and holding his hands, kept him i 
that position, until the woman, seizing a broad-axe 
and taking the Indian by his long hair, at one blow 
severed his head from his body. The negro, then 
seizing the guns, fired them at the other Indians 
which, as fast as discharged, were loaded again by 
the planter’s wife, until the party from the fields 
hearing the firing, arrived, when the Indians took 
to flight. A.L 
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SYBILLINE LEAVES. | 





From the Galaxy. 


| 





WAYWARD CRITICISMS. 


KNIGHT. 


BY HENRY C. 

Zeal alone never made a great man; but there 

ever Was a great man without zeal. The zeal of| 
some Christians rises so high above the medium of, 
knowledge, that, like new dough, which rises too 
much, it becomes sour. Some old people are so ful 
of late zeal, that, like new wine put into old bot-) 
tles, they are like to burst. 

When one is disposed to fret at the peevishness 
of aged persons, let him reflect, that he must one} 
day be like them, or—die first. 

It is unwise to address a person old gentleman, or 
old lady, if we wish to please. Such ts human weak- | 
ness, that, even if old, it does not like to be re-} 
minded of that by another, which it would itself) 
fain forget. 

Is there not a want of taste in the figures, and 
colours, commonly woven into woollens ; they be-| 
ing, perchance, as far out of nature, as art can get) 
them? Were it not as easy to copy nature? How- 
ever, the Turkey carpet-scenery is sometimes so/| 
natural, that once I became fairly wearied out in 
eyeing, from day to day, on a water-scape, an an- 
gler sit so unmovingly, without a single nibble. | 

Would it not counteract a child’s habit of reading 
too rapidly, to make him read awhile with the page 
bottom upwards ? 

Would a reflecting child, for a week’s holiday, | 
be willing to unlearn any useful knowledge, which |! 
he had acquired in a week? If not, then every ho-/ 
liday, above what is necessary for health, and tone |, 
of mind, is a loss of what he might have gained in| 





that time. The pleasure of holiday pastime lasts!Jike tautology, a dwelling on and expanding the b 


for the week; the gain of the week’s study lasts! 
during life. Eve-y tear shed by a child for judi-| 
cious correction, waters the amaranth of virtue;/| 
whilst every smile of triumphant impunity hastens | 
the nightshade of vice. } 

I have but one wish ; that one is, that every wish | 
were gratified. Ifa person were perfectly happy, | 
he would have nothing to wish for; but, in this} 


world, could a person, who had nothing to wish for, | licentiousness. Who has not, at some time, felf this | 


be happy? | 
It is always dear to buy a thing cheap, which one} 
does not want; so it is sometimes dearer to receive || 
a thing as a present, than to pay the price of it. 
Can a simple swain be happy? Look at young | 
Colin, strolling over the green fields with his Clora, 
and pointing at the evening clouds. Would he be! 
happier, if walking with Pharaoh’s daughter? A| 
prince might envy him. 


thus hope for better things; so said Euripides, cen- | 


without repining itself; and prosperity without! 
making others repine. 

If life be but vanity and vexation of spirit, why! 
complain that it is short? When young, we wish | 
to be older; when old, to be younger. The age of 
content is like to-morrow ; it never comes until it 
is past. 

A person is seldom offended, if disgusted, at flat- 
tery, be it ever so fulsome ; because, true or false, | 
it implies a disposition to please ; and if he do not 
believe it sincere, itshows that the flatterer esteems 
him of some consequence or influence. 

How would a clergyman appear, walking along) 
in his cassocks, with a prayer-book under one arm, 
and a poll-roll under the other? does he not thus| 
appear, whenever, after preaching a devout peace- | 


, . ' 
able sermon, he comes down and dabbles in politics tj, 


We cannot argue with that person, who has not) 
yet risen to that degree of wisdom, as to be acquaint- 
ed with his own ignorance. He who never reasons 
will avoid the danger of reasoning inaccurately. | 
But when a person cannot render a reason for his 
belief, is there not reason to believe that he che- 
rishes an unreasonable belief? 


Too elaborate a reply against an impotent de- | 


famer, is only to fire at a target; you waste your 
powder and ball. 

Do not more feel, than will confess, the truth of | 
this remark of Rousseau, in his Confessions? The | 
indolence of company is burthensome, because it 
is forced. That of solitude is charming, because it 
is free, and depends upon the will. 

A man, who by shutting out one vice, exposes his 
heart to the entrance of another, bolts the door, and 
leaves open the window. 

Where is an instance of more beautiful, psalm- 


\ 


idea, than in the first verse of Addison’s admirable 
hymn? 
« The spacious firmament on high, 
“ With all the blue ethereal sky | 
“ And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
“© Their great Original prociaim.” | 
Imagination, instead of argument, before a jury, 
is only throwing brushwood in their way. 


Too much liberty, says Montesquieu, borders on 


truth annoyingly exemplified in the harpy fangs of 
ill-taught children at table? 

Do not wrong yourself, and you will not wrong 
another. 

There are some vices which almost border on 
virtues; but meanness is of so grovelling a nature, 
that even the other vices are ashamed of it. If] 
perceive, adds Sterne, a man to be capable of 


||\doing a mean action, I determine such a man, 


Is it not amusing, that almost any man or woman, | though he may have fought fifty duels, to be a 


of almost any age, will marry alraost any woman or! 
man, of almost any age, if they be rich? 

Every body knows something, but nobody knows | 
every thing. Deity being an omniscient Essence, | 


| gentleman : 


coward. We are told by Chaucer what makes the 


i} 
« To do the genteel deeds , that makes the geut!eman.” 


Did one never wish he had a little key in his 


uo existence can hope to comprehend him, until, temples, by screwing of wiich he could stop think 


Finity can cireumscribe Infinity. 


ed foreknowledge has man, that with all his own that he wished he could take it off and shake it, and faint from loss of blood 


Indeed, so limit-) ing when he pleased? Or feel his head so confused, | Let her stab him with a pair of scissors 


now ; but there are some Jewish laws, such as 


'turies ago. It is a great soul that can bear adversity | No usury to be taken of a poor man; To leave of 


the harvest for gleaners ; which | wish were more 
prevailing in our day. And let masters of slave- 
ships read : “ And he that sfealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death.” And the slave-overseer read; 
“« Forty stripes he may give, and not exceed.” 

One touch of genius is worth a world of mere de- 
scription. This is illustrated in the effect of the 
spectacle of Yorick’s horse. ‘* Labour stood still as 
he passed ; the bucket hung suspended in the mid 
dle of the well; the spinning wheel forgot its 
round.”’ Here the eye, and the mind, are filled by 
distinct images, taken from life ; and which give a 
stronger idea of the remarkableness of the animal, 
than the most minute delineation 





THE CASKET. 





APPROVED MODE OF NOVEL MAKING 


Wreck a ship, or overturn a coach. Let there be 
an interesting young woman with a child in her 
arms, saved from the perils of drowning, or over 

throw. Let her faint ; cause her to be carried into 
the house of a kind hearted old lac, who puts hei 
into a warm bed, and gives her some weak brandy 
and water. Let the young woman die! Examine 
her pockets; find in one, a letter, written to her, 
probably, by her husband, with the address and sig 

nature both torn off: in the other, a curious old 
thimble, or pencil-case, or locket, or any thing you 
lease, provided it be the only one of its kind in the 
world. Tetthe baby smile. Letthe old lady vow 
to bring it up. Let years roll on. Let the babe 
become a beautiful young woman. Let her hair be 
auburn—her eyes celestial blue—her mouth like ru- 
ies—her teeth seed pearl—her cheeks such as to 
make roses and lilies wither with envy—her form 
sylph like—her step elastic—her manners dignified, 
yet simple ; and let her be unconscious of her beauty, 
though she is ‘ beauty’s self.’ Let the old lady 
have kindly instructed her in drawing; and nature 
in singing ; and let her be a proficient in both. Let 
a nobleman and his lady come to live in the neigh- 
bourhood. Let the lady take a fancy to the beauti 

ful Julietta, or Amoretta, or Heavenlietta, or what- 
lever name you have selected for her. Let her go to 
London with the nobleman and his lady. Let their 
only son, Lord Tenderheart, fall in love with the 
beautiful Heavenlietta. Let her fall in love with 
him, but let her fancy he is engaged to another lady 
Let him go abroad, without having come to any ex- 
planation. Let her become pale, and interestingly 
pensive. Let her go to balls, and routs, ang make 
innumerable conquests. Let her dance most beauti- 
fully, though she had never learned astep. Let hea 
have masters in French, Music, and Italian. Let 
her refuse seven or eight offers, some of them unex 

ceptionable ones. Let her go toa masquerade. Let 
one of her rejected admirers run away with her, and 
carry her to a dismal looking house in the country 

Let him 
Let her jump out of the 


experience, superadded to the traditionary obser-| put iton again? Or that his head was off, and aj window, and run back again to London. Letaduel 


vation of near six thousand years, he cannot yet tell) Wiser one on; and his heart was out, and a stiller |p» fought about it, and let one man be killed 
| one in? If one wants to settle his head, he 


what weather a day will bring forth. 


may 


Bring 


Lord Tenderheart back again. Let there be an 


If the beloved love the lover, the lover may kiss attempt the Twenty-ninth Chapter, Book Five, of | eclaircissement. Let them vow eternal love, though 


ihe beloved. The lips may chide, but the eye will 
forgive. 


Did not the ancients read less, and think more; says Euripides. 
and do not the modems read more, and think Jess ?, city of a noble mind. 


Tristram Shandy. 


Best not to speak of things which are base fo do, 
Duplicity quails betore the simpli 
Hypocrisy seldom Jets more 


Lord T.’s father will not consent to the union, on 
aceount of the obscurity of Heavenlietta’s birth 
Let there be a severe frost, and afterwards a thaw, 
to make the streets slippery. Let an old gentleman 


Yet how should ambition glow under the icecake | than a half-fledged sentiment flutter out of his dips, tumble down, and break his leg, or his arm, (it mat 
thrown by the Wisest of Men upon human learning ; lest it should turn and pick his eyes out. One should ters not which,) and let hin be carried to the house 
that, in much wisdom is much grief, and that an in-| hardly catch a mouse by treachery 


crease of knowledge is an increase of sorrow? 


We should give thanks for what we have, and cannot foresee what good would follow, if adopted , Heayentietta 


As to the Mosaic year of rest, and the judilee, I 


where Heavenlietta resides. Let him havea fever, 
and recover slowly. Let him start when he sees 
Let her be sewing some day with 
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the old fashioned thimble—or writing with a pencil 
fastened in the old silver pencil-case—or dangling | 
the locket between her finger and thumb; and let | 
the old gentleman change colour at the sight of the | 
said thimble, or pencil-case, or locket, (which ever, 
you choose to select.) Let him discover to Heaven- | 
lietta that he is her grand-papa, and the Earl of | 
Eatwater—that her father is dead—and that the | 
trinket in question once belonged to her great-great- | 
grandmother. Let her confide to him her attach-| 
ment to Lord Tenderheart, and let the consent of 
his father be obtained. Let the old lady who brought 

up Heavenlietta be sent for to their wedding. Let 

the grand-papa be smitten with her charms, and) 
marry her. Let them all be happy! 

Let these ingredients be carefully mixed together, 
with a considerable quantity of honey and sugar; 
stuff the whole composition with sentiment, and let} 
your garnish consist of zephyr’s wings, cupid’s darts, | 
and other light ornamental trifles, and you will not 
fail to produce as sweet a novel, as one would wish 





Cross Readings. | 


Lost, a lady’s reticule, containing——a new dry 
good store, with a complete assortment of iron- 
mongery. | 

A sweepstake will be run for over the Washing- | 
ton race course, between the members of the’ 
Pennsylvania delegation for the 19th congress. 

The Creek nation are said to be much dissatisfied 
with a journeyman shoemaker who can bring, 
good recommendations by applying at the black-| 
smith’s shop, No. 2 Church-street. 

We understand that the elephant lately exhibited 
in this city, devoured, at one meal a new groce-| 
ry store, with an extensive assortment of glassware. 

The child of Mr. Colden was made very sick by | 
swallowing——twelve dozen of Warren's liquid | 
blacking just received | 

For New-York, to sail with the first wind——a| 
two horse cart with harness complete. 

Mr. M‘Cready appeared last night in the charac-| 
ter of Hamlet, and——recommended to the dealers | 


fo see on a summer’s day. 























in West-India produce to stop purchasing. 

Dr. J. T. professor of anatomy, will deliver a lec- | 
ture next Monday on the most approved method 
of planting potatoes. I 

For sale, twenty thousand best white oak staves | 
—one to be taken every morning before break-| 
fast; a certain remedy for the heartache. I 

Late French writers state that drunkards may be | 
cured by eating fourteen thousand pounds of 
raw silk just imported. 

In order to comply with the regulations of the 
Post office ——thirteen hundred hogs passed through | 
this place on their way to Virginia. ! 

A two year old milch cow has been unani- 
mously elected colonel of the regiment of flying ar- 
tillery. 

On the solemn occasion of the next celebration of 
the Society for the relief of widows and orphans 














Rhyme—A substitute for poetry, and an entichesia| Che Pour Brothers. 
to reason. ; | ‘THERE was a man who had four sons, and as they 
Saw—A sort of dumb Alderman, which gets! were now grown to men’s estate, he sent them forth 
through a great deal by the activity of his teeth. | to seek their fortunes in the world. They therefore 
Scandal—The tattle of fools, who judge of their | departed on their travels, in the course of which 
neighbours by themselves. _ ||they arrived at a large forest, where there dwelt a 
Taste—An imaginary standard, on whose capri- magician. They resolved on taking up their abode 
cious charges the most thoughtless bestow the most | with this seer, and becoming his disciples, for which 
thought. || purpose they staid with him some two or three years 
Tongue—the mysterious membrane that turts) During this time, he taught the eldest brother to be 
thought into sound. an expert mechanic, far exceeding, in skill, any 
Tinder—A thin rag, such as the dresses of modern | throughout the whole land: the second was a seer, 
females, intended to catch the sparks, raise a flame, 'so skilled in his art, that he could tell events that 
and light up a match. | befell in distant places: the third brother became 
Tomb—A covering of sculptured marble, provided |, such a wondrous marksman, that no one could rival 
for dust and corruption. ||him in shooting : and, as for the fourth, he became 
Umbrella—An article, which, by the morality of 4 master thief, quite a prodigy in his profession. 
society, you may steal from friend or foe. | Thus instructed in their respective callings, the bro- 
Vanity—Another word for the whole fleeting pa- thers took leave of their tutor, and returned home 
geant of human existence. | to their father, to whom they related what they had 
sss learnt, but he refused to credit them—they gave him 
| satisfactory proofs of their proficiency. Accordingly, 
| they went out into a wood, and felled a very large 
| tree ; which, being done, the father said, “how 
| shall we carry it home ?’”” Thereupon, the eldest son 
| took his axe, and began to hew it; when, in a few 
| minutes, he formed it into a very beautiful car ; thus, 
| giving a most satisfactory proof of his mechanical 
| ability. The father then addressed himself to the 
| second brother, and said, “canst thou tell me how 
| many eggs there are in that crow’s nest, on the top 
|| of yonder tree ?”’ “‘ Five,” replied he, which the fa- 
|, ther knew to be the exact number, having before 
| examined them for that purpose. He next said to 
‘the fourth son, ‘If thou canst steal the fifth egg out 
of the nest, without the bird’s noticing it, I will 
‘grant thee to be the cleverest thief in the world.” 
Immediately he climbed up the tree, and took out 
‘the egg, without disturbing the bird ; and while he 
‘held it out betwixt his finger and thumb, the third 
‘son took aim, and shot at it with such nicety, that 
\the ball passed directly through the egg. At these 
‘proofs of their skill, the father rejoiced exceedingly, 
‘assured that they would not fail of success in the 
H.| world. 
— =| Ashort time afterwards, the whole land was much 


Comedy and a q ‘afflicted, for the king’s daughter had disappeared 
2 and Tragede nor could any one tell what had become of her. A 


Baron Holbach, ina conversation, thus described | : 
comedy and tragedy. ‘‘ The business of a comedy —- rapes — ofeced by the king—nay, even the 
is always a marriage ; and that of a tragedy, a cae | hand of the princess herself, to whosoever should 

’ ’ as : , . . 

der. All the intrigue turns on this question—shall | aaing Ses 2s Upon Gh, te row! brothers “= 
they marry, or shall they not marry? shall they kill, | srenge me Se een, a8, athe meeNEe he pte 
pe. er the: not kill? They shall ma Pe fi ll mise of areward, in case of success, set out in search 
: y ‘ y Bry» Mey 88a" | of the lost princess. At length, the one who pro 

kill, and so ends the first act. They shall not mar-) ; ee 3a 
ry, they shall not kill, and so concludes the second fessed the art of divination, discovered that she was 
act. A new means of marrying and killing pre- ne me contre of a lange lake, where che wes progeny 
sents itself, which is the substance of the third act. tree Pg ny : menelite es = _ = 
A new difficulty arises and prevents the marriage | one " pre ms ‘~ . fsa ace ae y seo =, 
and the murder, and this forms the fourth act. At * ‘i lak ¥ ss : ws 3 rye 4 a Seay ween 
length, wearied with the contest, they marry and codices sensetheonben: - Snen  eragnes 
they kill, which completes the piece.” cent castle ; but, as there were neither boat, nor any 
. : other vessel whatever to ferry them across, thes 
were forced to consult how to proceed ; which, ha 








From the Greenville Republican. 


‘Alone! alone! a@ thousand times alone. 


fo Estelle, 

oF “THE NEW-YORK MIRROR.” 
Spirit of air '!—thy purple wings 

Bend fleetly hither, thou hast fann’d 
With gentleness, the golden strings, 

That sigh’d beneath her fairy hand. 
Breathe in my eager ear the strain 

1 used to love in moments gone ; 
Sigh out the soul of song again, 

And then I will not feel alone. 


Spirit of dreams !—my pillow bless. 

Work, work again the wizard spell ; 
Paint her in all her loveliness, 

The child of song—the fair Estelle ! 
Brighten the waste of Memory, 

With eyes that once so joyous shone ;' 
Sister of sleep '—tarry with me, 

And then I will not feel alone. 


Spirit of song !—thy harp I hear, 
It whispers from a northern clime ; 
Its chords are wet with mem’ry’s tear, 
The dew-show’r from the wings of Time. 
I call’d thee to my 'wildered lyre, 
Away—there’s madness in its tone ; 
Estelle !—touch thou the trembling wire, 
And then I will not feel alone ! 











Dandy Jack, the dancing ape, will perform many 
equestrian feats on the Shetland poney, with vari- 
ous other amusing tricks, too tedious to mention. 





i 


New Pocket Dictionary. 

Pedant—A man so absurdly ignorant as to be vain 
of his knowledge. 

Pen—the silent mouth-piece of the mind, which 
gives ubiquity and immortality to the evanescent 
thought of a moment. 

Quibble—Quirk—Sce Law proceedings. 

Reason—the proud prerogative which confers 
upon man the power of acting irrationally. 

Review—A work that cverlools the publications 
it professes to look over 


Glove Miveries. 
At a bail to be teased to dance with a person we 
| dislike, and propriety and politeness make us accede 
to his request, although our feelings say no. 

To be accompanied home by a witless beau from 
a party, and for politeness’ sake ask him in—“‘ thank 
you, Miss,” and the flat stalks into the room, al- 
though the family have retired, and the watchmen 
are crying past ten 0’clock. 

To be tormented with the visits of a spiritless 
lover, because he pleases Pa, and Ma, and who 
has not sense enough to see that he is ridiculed for 
being an egregious fool, or manly feeling sufficient 
to stay away, when he has had hints plein and 
palpable 


ving done, the eldest cut down a tree, when lo' 
scarcely had his axe touched it, before he had form 
ed a wonderful bridge, that reached from the shore 
of the lake to the castle. The seer now directed 
the thief how he was to steal away the princess 
from the dragon ; whereupon, he alone crossed the 
bridge, leaving his brothers on the side of the lake, 
and arrived safely at the portal of the castle. Here 
he discovered four fierce lions; yet, nothing daunt 
ed, he threw a lamb ainong them; and, each at 
tempting to seize the prey for himself, the savage 
animals fought with such fury, that they quickly 
destroyed each other. He now advanced into the 


court-yard, where he found large bears whom he 


also overcame by the same stratagem, and then en 
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tered the castle without hindrance. Having pass- 
ed through a number of stately rooms, he at length 
reached the door of the princess’s apartment, be- 
fore which four young dragons were keeping watch. 
Upon seeing them he took out a cithern, and began 
to play, during which the dragons became more 
and more gentle, and in the end fell into a deep 
sleep. This being accomplished, he entered the 
ehamber where the princess sat combing the locks of 
the old dragon with a golden comb. The monster 
lay with his head reclined on her lap, already van- 
quished by the sounds that he had heard. Instantly 
taking the lady by the hand, he conducted her out 
from the castle, and across the bridge, to where his 
brothers were anxiously awaiting his return, fearing 
that he had perished in the enterprise. They then 
set off with all speed, and were soon out of sight of 
the enchanted tower. 

While, however, they were journeying on, ex- 
ulting in their good luck, they heard a terrible roar- 
ing and hissing behind them; and looking back, 
perceived that the monster had awoke from his sleep 
and was pursuing them. But as he was sailing 
through the air like a dark cloud, the marksman fired, 
and he instantly dropped down dead. 
continued their journey without fear, and arrived at 
the court of the princess's tather, who bestowed her 
hand on the adventurous thief, and rewarded the 
other brothers with abundant presents. 





THE NEW-YORK MIKROR. 

Historical Novels.—The tollowmg observations on 
historical novels, are extracted and translated (for 
the New-York Mirror) trom a French Journal, en- 
titled, Le Petit Courier des Dames ; and being ex- 
tremely complimentary to our tellow-citizen,Cooper, 
will not fail to be agreeable to our readers. 

The ingenious idea of converting history into 
novels, and substituting, in that pleasing way, useful 
knowledge to ideal tales and stories, is entirely due 
to Sir Walter Scott, and belongs te the nineteenth 
century It is anew road opened to learning, by 
that extraordinary man, who, as an able observer, 
a correct historian, and a profound philosopher, 
has known how to unite two interests, which no 
one before him had thought of coupling together— 
the interest of history and the interest of romances ; 
the striking truth of historical characters and man- 
ners, and those romantic events, the fanciful pro- 
duction of a warm and prolific imagination. It was 
the fate of such a man to have many imitators, and 
many have effectually endeavoured to follow him in 
his brilliant career—but how few have reached the 
goal! and how soon has the public opinion treated 
mediocrity as it deserved, in returning to nullity 
those who, in vain, had attempted to raise them- 
selves above its level! 

Among the few who have found favour before the 
public, and have come the nearest to the perfection 
of their master, the two most prominent are Cooper 
and Vandervelde. Cooper’s American novels have 
long ago been translated in the French language, 





und having been tried, have been judged worthy of , 


a place near their model. The novels of Vander- 
velde, which, since their publication in Germany, 
had delighted that country, and had not yet been 
translated in French, have at last found a transla- 
tor. Mr. Loeve Weiuars, to whom the French are 
indebted for an able translation of the popular songs 
of England and Scotland, has undertaken that task, 
and his first numbers, already published, excite the 
greatest desire to read those that will follow. 

These first numbers contain three novels, two of 
which are particularly noticed. In the one entitled 
the Patricians, the author, drawing his subject from 
the German chronicles, exhibits on one side the 
pretensions and encroachments of the vassals of the 
middle age, become free after a long state of slavery ; 
and, on the other side, the enfuriated madness and 
haughtiness of the old nobility, deprived of some of 
their ancient privileges. It is altogether an admira- 
ble view of plebeian ambition and aristocratic arro- 
gance 

The scene of aetion of the second novel, entitled 


They now | 


| the Anabaptists, is the famous city of Munster, torn 
by a fanatical sect from the Episcopal authority, be- 
| sieged by the bishops banished from her walls, de- 
\ceived by her false prophets, and, in reality, the 
| slave of the fanatics, who, with the sword im one 
hand, and the gospel in the other, did reduce her to 
| the most horrid state of starvation and ruin. It is im- 
possible to depict with more impressive colours 
‘than the author has done, the distress of the people 
of Munster during that period ; the indecision of her 
burghers ; the exaltation of some of them ; the terror 
‘of others ; the denunciations and hypocrisy of the 
false prophets ; the blood of innocent victims flow- 
ing in every quarter; fanaticism triumphant, and 
every kind of license, excess, and disorder, become 
the scourge of that devoted city. 

Vandervelde is well acquainted with the manners 
of the Germans at various periods, and he has con- 
stantly made his country the theatre of the interest-| 
‘ing events which compose his novels. If it may be 
reproached to his works that their plan is not al- 
ways coherent, and that the interest is sometimes 
diminished by episodes unconnected with the sub- 
ject, no one will deny that he excels in the details, 
‘in the art of moving the feelings of the reader, in 
j\descriptive scenery, in the narration of imposing 
‘ceremonies, or of tragical and terrific events—and 
jabove all, in the representation of those innocent 


jand affecting scenes drawn from nature, and those 
tender and pure sentiments, which raise the tear of 

| sympathy in every eye. 

| Out at last.”’—The long-promised and long- 

| looked-for Me.opies of our friend Woopworrtn, 


~ |jwere this day published, and are for sale at this 


office, and by James M. Campbell, No. 57 Nassau- 
‘street, in the American Tract Society’s House, 
price one dollar, in boards. We have only had 
time to cast a hasty glance over its pages, (two 
|hundred and fifty-two in number,) and must there- 
fore defer any critical remarks for another opportu- 
nity. The work is neatly printed. The frontis- 
| piece and vignette, as we have stated before, were 
}drawn by Mr. John R. Smith, am engraved by 
|Mr. P. Maverick. The former is an illustration of 
| two songs in the volume, viz. ‘‘ My Father’s Farm,” 
land the ** Old Oaken Bucket ;’’ the vignette is an il- 
lustration of the “‘ Water Melon,” which is still run- 
ning through the English journals as the production 
of their countryman, ‘‘ Wordsworth.”’ Indeed, Mr. 
| Maverick showed us, the other day, the frontispiece 
lof a London Magazine, which he had lately re- 
ceived, illustrating the same song, which is there 
also attributed to the English ‘‘ Wordsworth.’? Mr. 
Maverick informs us that he has seen at least bali 
a dozen such illustrations of Mr. Woodworth’s 
songs, and all uniformly ascribed to the wrong au 
thor. We are confident, however, that the cele 
brated Lake Poet was never accessory to the pla 
giarism, if it may be called one, and would prompt- 
ly disclaim the productions, while he acknowledged 
their merits. The present volume of Woodworth’s 
||Melodies is enriched with several ‘ew pieces, 
never before published ; among which we were 
peculiarly struck with those under the following 
titles: “Thy ruby lips must kiss the brim ;’’ the 
** Haymakers :”’ ‘‘ Awake, my dear Jane ;”’ “ I sigh 
not for glory ;” “ When the lily of Gallia,” &c 


| 


Park Theatre.—The anticipation of a high treat 
from the Diana Vernon of Mrs. Knight, drew us to 
the Park Theatre the other evening to witness the 
opera of Rob Roy, and we were not disappointed 
Having already said so much of the abilities of this 
‘enchanting songstress, we are aground for similies, 
having exhausted our vocabulary of terms expressive 
of admiration, delight, &c. and can theretore only 
say, she was in excellent voice, and as charming as 
ever. The little Scotch air of “ Coming through the 
rye,” was given with that sweetness and simplicity, 
which all the old Scottish airs require to render them 
delightful. It seemed to astonish the house, and 
will probably become one of her most popular songs 
The Rob Roy of Mr. Barry comes under the sweep 
ing denomination of “respectable.” It was never 
very bad, and as seldom excellent. Mr. B. no 
doubt possesses considerable talent, and, in a less 
ambitious line of character, will be an acquisition 
to the theatre; should he, for instance, take the 
_parts lately sustained by Mr. Lee, we think the’ 


— would gain materially by the change. Mr 
ichings exerted himself with success in Francis. 

On Saturday Mr. Pelby made his appearance in 
Hamlet. Considering how often Hamlet has of late 
been personated by men of first-rate abilities, the 
attempt was, to say the least, injudicious; and so 
the public seemed to think—tor there was scarcely 
any one in the house. Mr. Pelby’s voice alone is 
so decidedly bad, as to preclude the likelihood of 
his ever attaining a first-rate station in his protes 
sion—though had he the best in the world, we cd 
not think the chance would be materially improved 
Mr. Barry’s Ghost was very fair, Placide’s grave 
digger as good as ever, and the rest all “ leather 
and prunello.”’ 


New-York Theatre.—On the evening of Monday 
last, the anniversary of the immortal victory of 
New-Orleans, the amusements at this theatre were 
of the most appropriate description The front of 
the building was brilliantly and beautifully illumi- 
nated—the national banners overhung each side of 
the stage. Between the play and the tarce Mr. Hy- 
att and Mr. Roberts chaunted very jocular and suit 
able ditues. The transparent apotheosis of Wash- 
ington, Adams, and Jefferson, was admirably 
executed; and the transparent likeness of the here 
and statesman, to whose glory the day was particu- 
larly dedicated, excited universal and long continu- 
ed peals of acclamations. The likeness isa faithful 
one, and exhibits the warrior on horseback with an 
Imscription containing the tribute of the sage of 
Monticello, “* Honour and gratitude to the man whe 
has filled the measure of his country’s glory.”” The 
associations which the commemoration of the great 
and last triumph of our country’s arms is calculated 
to excite in every patriotic bosom, were in the high- 
est degree enlivened by the performances at the 
Bowery theatre; and we cannot avoid remarking 
that the promptitude with which the manager re- 
sponded to the public feeling on this occasion, de- 
serves the highest praise. The aiterpiece, entitled 
the “‘Battle of New-Orleans,” we did not wait to see ; 
we have not heard of the reception it met with ; 
but we hope it was successful, or rather that it de- 
served success ; for every well-written composition 
of the kind is productive of enlightened and patri- 
otic sentiments to the rising generation. 


Chatham Theatre.—Mr. Maywood took his benefit 
on Friday evening last. The national drama of the 
Spy, and the popular afterpiece of the Lady of the 
Lake, constituted the amusements of the night. 
Immediately after the rising of the curtain, Mr 
Maywood appeared in the character of Harvey 
Birch, and was greeted with enthusiasm by warm 
hearts, smiling faces, and glowing hands. The 
audience was a fashionable and a crowded one 
American plays are seldom, if ever, well represent 
ed; and on this oceasion the Spy was literally 
murdered by the performers. Mr. Maywood, it is 
true, did every thing in his power for the piece ; but 
what's an actor without his cue? The wardrobe of 
this theatre is very deficient. We mention this 
fact, merely for the purpose of paying a passing 
compliment to Captain Betts, of the Governor’s 
Guards, who, with his accustomed generosity and 
good feeling, loaned the uniforms of his troop, and 
thereby saved Mr. M. the mortification of post 
poning the play 


Roy.—In number twenty-three of the Mirror, the 
reader will remember, there appeared a short poem 
over the signature of Roy. Weshould have stated at 
the time, that the author of that piece, and the au 
thor of the preceding ones similarly signed, are dis 
tinct persous 





MARRIED 


On the 25th alt. by the Rev. Dr. Macauley, Mr. Charles T. 1 
son of Benjamin Hard, Esq. of New-Town, Connecticut, to Mis 
Eliza Ann, second daughter of the Inte James Greaton, of this city 
At Andover, Sussex County, New-Jersev, on Tuesday, the 24 in 
by the Rev. Mr. Dunn, Mr. Robert I hb, merchant, of this city, 


to Mars, daughter of Joseph Northrup, Esq. of Andover Place. 

On the 4th instant, at Hempstead, L. L. by the Rev. Seth Mort 
Adam Geib, of the firm of A. & W. Geib, to Mrs. Julia Christie, bot 
of this city. 

On Taesday evening, the 24 instant, by the Rev. George Dul 
Mr. William H. Westerfield, of this city, to Miss Delia Oimstead, ot 
Wilton, Connecticut 

At Brookive. on Saturday evening, the 6th instant,by the Rev. M 
Sanford, Mr. Charles J. Howell, of this city, to Miss Lydia IH. Spea 
dauebter ot the late Simon Spear, Esq. of Boston. 

On the evening of the 24th ult. bw the Rev. Mr. Powers, Mr. Mat 
thew W. Connelly, late of Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Agaes dlaauer 
daughter vt the late Captain Manitco, of this city 


ise, 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


My mother! ere my infant tongue could lisp 


Thy name, | knew thy perfect semblance drawn 
By painter's art—I knew, and clapp’d my hands 
For joy—then wept, and nought could quiet me, 
Because those beauteous lips would press no kiss, 
Those loving arms refused to clasp the warm embrace, 
That silver voice was mute, nor with sweet song 


And lullaby would hush me soft to rest. 
Poor helpless child! 1 little knew that grief 
And bitter tears would follow riper years, 
And I be left to mourn that mother’s loss. 


Though time has softened keener pangs, and dried 


The tears of childhood—t shall ever think 
On years long fled with fond regret, and keep 


. Thy memory graven on my heart. E’en now, 


While gazing on the life-glowing canvass, 
I feel the infant longing yet within me, 


And vaiuly wish those eyes could look, those lips 
Could breathe, the language of a mother’s heart. 


But thy pure spirit rests in heaven. May I, 


Like thee, by Christian faith and well-speut life, 


Insure a crown of righteousness, and join 
Thy seraph voice im heavenly choir, 
Zo breathe the praises of a Saviour’s love. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
TWILIGHT, 

When every leaf is hush'd to rest, 

And cioudless glows the azure sky, 
And seen, while faimter beams the west, 

Some lone star, peeping bashtully : 
When all is still, above, around, 

And anxious cares no more invade, 
How sweet to catch the murmuring sound 

Which gently breaks from yon cascade 


As flowing o’er its rocky bed, 
in broken murmurs borne along, 
With fancy’s mystic influence shed, 
It seems some glowing naiad’s song, 


Then, as imagination warms, 
And o’er the scene her power displays, 
Bursts on the view a thousand charms, 


Even. 


Which, blushing, meet the raptured gaze. 


Each thought harmonious to the scene, 
Each vision gay, each prospect bright, 
The soul is rapt as in a dream, 
Lost in a chaos of delight. 


Enthusiast in a summer’s shade, 
Ah! may | ever, ever be, 

And, as | haunt the hill and glade, 
May every hour as raptured lec 


The tranquil joys of this dear vale, 
Where bland contentment loves to dwe!! 
Oft may it be my lot to hail— 
Oft be renew'd the magic spell. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
THE WINTER ROSE. 
Thou lonely, evening-tinctured rose 
Halt bid from view ; 
No summer's breath thy leaves unclose 
Nor morning dew. 


Bereft of spring’s more genial care 
To wake thy bloom, 

And reared ‘mid dark December's ai; 
Of storms and gloom ; 


Dost thou lament, thou tender flower 
Thy cheerless tot? 

Thy perfume shed in wintry hoar, 
And then forgot? 


Ab no, for thoa art emblem rare 
Of modest worth, 

That shines more beautifwiand faiy 
In adverse birth. 


And thongh nor dew nor cheering sin 
Has gemmed thy form, 

Thy bloom unrivalled, lovely one, 
(iladdens the storm. 


| 


* Sensibility ! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


|| joys, or costly in our sorrows.’ —Sentimental Journey. 
\ 


} 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


When, at childhood’s careless age, 

We read the simply tragic page, 

Or parents teil a crue! tale, 

What makes the glist’ ning tear prevail? 
"Tis dawning sensibility. 

What gives to Cupid’s playful dart 

Swift entrance to the youthful heart? 

What prompts, so soon, th’ unconscious sigh, 

Or beams expressive from the eye? 
"Tis lively sensibility. 

Or if, by rigorous destiny, 

Fond expectations blasted lie— 

What makes us summon to our aid 

The Lethean draught, or murderous blade ’ 
"Tis tortured sensibility. 

When fellow-beings feel the power 

Of adverse fate; or in an hour 

Are driven from wealth to sudden need ; 

What moves us to be “ friends indeed ?”’ 
Tis virtuous sensibility. 

What sends the destitute relief, 

Or soothes the pining orphan’s grief? 

What gives the heartfelt pang its birth 

At sight of woes that compass earth ! 


"Tis tine-wrouglt sensibility. 
A. G 


FOR THE NEW-YORKK MIRROR, 


LINES on the death o: Matthew UD. Troop, son of Captain Jobn 
iroop, Of this city, aged twenty years and two months, who was | 
urow ved on the eighth of Uctuber last, igumediately alter rescuing 
his brother-in-law, Captain James Anderson, ot the vrig Sea 
Nympo, irom imuiment peril 


|| When he thought of his home and sister dear, 


| And heard her wild sbriek and her babe’s teeble cry, 


tHe wiped trom his cheek the big agonized tear, 
Deteruuned to save him, or with hin to die. 


|| U, see his young arm, as he rode on the toam, 
I Deiy the dread tempest and buitet the wave! 


| U, hear his brave voice, midst the crash of the storm, 
i| 


|| xultingly murmur—* the captain is saved |” 


tin danger how tranquil '—he smiled uudst the roar 
{| Ot the tempest that thicken’d around, 
1 But the voice of atiliction shall wake Lim uo more, 





m || 


| Lill eternity'’s trumpet shall sound. 


The annexed elegiac lines were written on the disinterment of the | 


rewaios of Perry, by av officer of the Lexington. 
From his lovely grave by the sea-wash’d sand 
Yo the clime of his fame we bore him, 
For he could not rest in a foreign land 
With the red cross waving oer him ; 


So we cover’d his breast with the stars of light, 


lu the flag that he loved so dearly ; 
When he met the proud foe in his might, 
And the battle followed cheerly. 
With the mourning flag halt-mast display’d, 
We roused our drums to meet bun, 
And fore and aft we stood array’d, 
With minute-guns, to greet him :; 
While memory show’d him ever nigh, 
As he look’d when fame had crown’d him 
With victory beaming from his eye, 
And freedom cheering round him. 
Like some bright flower that meets its doom, 
Where the scorching winds have hasted ; 
Like some young pine, whose mountain bloom 
The bolts of heaven have wasted— 
So fell the beautiful and brave, 
In the zenith of his glory, 
With a nation’s tears to wet his grave, 
And embalm his name in story. 
Then strew his bier with early flowers, 
And wave the laurel o'er him, 
Who made the sea’s proud mistress “ ours 
What none had done beicre him. 
Let ocean hear, and roil along, 
Till winds and floods are weary ; 
While music wakes the chords of sopg 
For the here of Lake Erie 


P.C. or New-Yusx. 
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source ive¥hausted of ali that’s precious in our || 
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THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 
BY MRS, PEMANs. 
Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea 
For ever and the same! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 
W hose thunders nought can tame. 


Oh! many a glorious voice is gone 
From the rich bowers of earth, 

And hush’d is many a lovely one 
Of mourntuluess or mirth. 


The Dorian flute, that sighed of yore 
Along thy wave, is still ; 

The harp of Judah peals no more 
Ov Zion’s awful hill. 


And Memnon’s lyre hath lost the chord 
That breathed the mystic tone, 

And the songs at Rome's high triumphs poar’d 
Are with her eagles flown 


And unto the Moorish horn, that rang 
O’er stream and mountain free, 

And the hymn the leagued crusaders sang 
Hath died in Galilee. 


But thou art swelling on, thou deep ! 
Through many an olden clime, 
Thy billowy anthem, ne er to sleep, 

Until the close of time. 


Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 
To every wind and sky, 

And all our earth's green shores rejoice 
In that one harmony ! 


It fills the noontide’s calm profound, 
The sunset’s heaven of gold ; 

And the still midnight hears the sound 
E’en as when first it roll’d. 


Let there be silence, deep and strange 
Where drowning cities rose ! 

Thou speak’st of one that doth not change~ 
So may our hearts repose. 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 
SUNG BY MRS, KNIGHT. 
Young Love, in a transport, exclaim’d 
** A beautiful bower I'll build; 
** Ere the first blush of morning hath beam’é 
“* With roses the dome shall be fill’d!”’ * 
He gather’d the roses of spring, 
His mansion of bloom to adorn : 
But his task prov’d a difficult thing, 
When he foand every rose had a thorn 
When he found, &¢ 


At length, after Love fondly toil’d, 

He gazed with delight all around— 
When a storm soon his bower destroy’d, 

And his roses were strew'd o'er the groung! 
The urchin then whimper’d and cried, 

“My hopes thus for ever are cross’d— 
‘On fair weather | fondty relied, 

** But [ found poor Love's /abour is lost 

* But I found,” &c, 


Then, maidens, who castles would build 

In the air—take a warning from this : 
Till your lovers’ vows are fulfill’d, 

Do not think of a bower of bliss 
Believe me, the story is true— 

If you slight it, some tears it may cost 
For, like Cupid, perhaps you may rue, 

And find all Love's labour is lost. 

And find all, &¢ 


AN AUTHOR'S PRAYER, 
May this volume continue in motion, 
And its pages each day be untur!'d, 
‘Till ap ant to the dregs drinks the oceai 
Or a tortoise has craw!'d round the world. 
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